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Printed  by  William  Briggs.  Toronto 


PREFACE 


This  pamphlet  has  been  prepared  by  the  direction  of 
the  Minister  of  Education  in  response  to  a  very  general 
demand  on  the  part  of  the  teachers  of  the  Province  for 
guidance  in  the  carrying  out  of  a  school  programme  for 
Empire  Day. 

It  contains  a  considerable  number  of  selections  which 
may  be  used  as  readings  or  recitations,  or  which  may  sug¬ 
gest  material  for  essays  or  speeches  to  be  delivered  by 
the  pupils,  the  teachers,  or  the  visitors. 

A  programme  is  suggested  for  which  the  materials  are 
provided,  but  which  should  be  varied  to  suit  the  circum¬ 
stances  of  each  particular  school. 

At  the  end  are  given  brief  accounts  of  the  lives  of  two 
of  Britain’s  greatest  heroes — Wellington  and  Clive — one 
the  preserver  of  England’s  greatness,  the  other  the  founder 
of  her  Indian  Empire. 

Selections  from  the  speeches  and  writings  of  celebrated 
Canadians  are  also  given  as  duly  representative  of  the 
national  spirit. 
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EMPIRE  DAY,  1914 


PROGRAMME 

1.  Doxology — Praise  God,  from  whom  all  blessings  flow. 

2.  Prayer. 

3.  Collect  for  Dominion  Day. 

4  Hymn — O  God  of  Bethel,  by  whose  hand. 

5.  Scripture  Reading. 

6.  Recessional — Kipling. 

7.  Address  to  the  Young  Men  of  Canada — Ormiston. 

8.  The  Maple — Darnell. 

9.  The  Hymn  of  Empire — F.  G.  Scott. 

10.  Empire  Day — Earl  Grey. 

11.  The  Empire  Day  Movement — The  Earl  of  Meath. 

12.  The  Relations  of  Canada  to  Great  Britain — Chamberlain. 

13.  A  Young  Canadian’s  Loyalty — Denison. 

14.  Chorus — The  Maple  Leaf  Forever — Muir. 

15.  The  Ties  That  Bind — Foster. 

16.  A  Great  Canadian — Rosebery. 

17.  The  Majesty  of  Empire — Darnell. 

18.  The  British  Constitutional  System — McGee. 

19.  British  Loyalty — Burke. 

20.  English  Justice — Smith. 

21.  Puck’s  Song — Kipling. 

22.  Patriotism — Meath. 

23.  Hearts  of  Oak — Garrick. 

24.  Citizenship — Parkin. 

25.  The  Birth  of  a  Nation — Foster. 

26.  The  Work  of  Empire — Grant. 

27.  God  Save  the  King. 


The  complete  programme  as  given  above  should  not  be 
attempted;  but,  instead,  the  teacher  will  select  from  it 
such  numbers  as1  are  suitable  to  his  school.  Especially  in 
the  Elementary  Schools,  the  programme  should  he  freely 
interspersed  with  suitable  songs,  marches,  and  drills. 
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THE  PURPOSE  OF  EMPIRE  DAY 

It  is  intended  that  the  Empire  Day  celebration  shall 
be  but  the  outward  and  visible  sign  of  an  inner  and 
spiritual  awakening  of  the  peoples  who  constitute  the 
British  Empire  to  the  serious  duties  and  responsibilties 
which  lie  at  their  door. — Eael  of  Meath,  who  originated 
the  idea  of  Empire  Day  in  the  United  Kingdom. 


REGULATION  5 

Empire  Day,  the  first  school  day  before  the  24th  of  May, 
shall  be  duly  celebrated  in  every  school ;  the  forenoon  being 
devoted  to  a  study  of  the  greatness  of  the  British  Empire, 
and  the  afternoon  to  public  addresses,  recitations,  music, 
etc.,  of  a  patriotic  character. 


Selections  for  Empire  Day  Programme 


DOXOLOGY 

Praise  God,  from  whom  all  blessings  flow, 
Praise  Him  all  creatures  here  below, 
Praise  Him  above  ye  Heavenly  host, 
Praise  Father,  Son,  and  Holy  Ghost. 
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THE  PRAYER 

0  God,  who  hast  the  destinies  of  Empires  and  the  hearts 
of  their  rulers  in  Thy  hands,  we  beseech  Thee  to  direct  and 
govern  all  kings,  princes,  and  magistrates,  to  whom  Thou  hast 
committed  temporal  power,  so  that  they  may  ever  rule  in 
Thy  fear. 

Especially  do  we  beseech  Thee  thus  to  bless  His  Most 
Gracious  Majesty,  King  George  V.  Let  Thy  fatherly  favour 
ever  preserve  him,  and  Thy  Holy  Spirit  govern  his  heart; 
and  enable  him  in  such  wise  to  execute  his  office,  that  reli¬ 
gion  may  be  purely  maintained,  manners  reformed,  and  sin 
punished  according  to  the  rule  of  Thy  Holy  Word.  Plenti¬ 
fully  bestow  on  him  the  bounties  of  Thy  providence,  and  yet 
more  enrich  him  with  the  treasures  of  Thy  grace. 

May  it  please  Thee,  O  God,  to  defend  and  bless  this 
great  Empire,  with  all  its  colonies  and  dependencies.  And 
grant  that  its  power  and  influence  may  be  used  for  the  pro¬ 
motion  of  Thy  glory,  and  for  the  good  of  all  mankind. 

Give,  we  beseech  Thee,  to  the  King’s  Ministers  and 
Counsellors,  to  the  Representatives  of  the  people  in  Parlia¬ 
ment,  to  the  Magistrates  and  Judges,  and  to  all  that  are 
invested  with  lawful  authority,  a  spirit  of  wisdom,  and  of 
judgment,  and  of  the  fear  of  the  Lord;  that  whatsoever  they 
do,  may  in  Thy  providence,  be  conducive  to  the  advancement 
of  pure  and  undefiled  religion,  and  to  the  honour  and  wel¬ 
fare  of  our  Sovereign  and  his  dominions. 

We  more  especially  implore  Thy  blessing  on  this  Dom¬ 
inion  in  which  our  lot  has  been  cast;  that  it  may  please  Thee 
to  promote  all  its  interests,  whether  temporal  or  spiritual. 
Give  grace  to  Thy  servant,  who  in  our  King’s  name  adminis¬ 
ters  the  government  amongst  us,  and  to  all  subordinate 
magistrates  and  rulers,  that  they  may  execute  their  office 
for  Thy  glory  and  for  the  public  good;  and  that  we,  under 
them,  may  lead  quiet  and  peaceable  lives,  in  all  godliness  and 
honesty. 

We  pray  for  the  Imperial  Army  and  Navy,  that  it  may 
please  Thee  to  support  them  in  all  hardships,  and  to  grant 
them  defence  and  deliverance  in  all  perils. 
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Father  of  lights,  with  whom  are  hid  all  the  treasures 
of  wisdom  and  of  knowledge,  regard  with  Thy  favour  our 
universities  and  schools.  Let  the  teachers  be  wise,  diligent, 
and  successful.  And  grant  that  the  youth  intrusted  to  their 
care  may  grow  more  and  more  in  learning  and  in  piety. 
— Amen. 


COLLECT  FOR  DOMINION  DAY 

Father  of  nations!  Help  of  the  feeble  hand! 

Strength  of  the  strong!  to  whom  the  nations  kneel! 
Stay  and  destroyer,  at  whose  just  command 
Earth’s  kingdoms  tremble  and  her  empires  reel! 

Who  dost  the  low  uplift,  the  small  make  great, 

And  dost  abase  the  ignorantly  proud, 

Of  our  scant  people  mould  a  mighty  state, 

To  the  strong,  stern, — to  Thee  in  meekness  bowed! 
Father  of  unity,  make  this  people  one! 

Weld,  interfuse  them  in  the  patriot’s  flame, — 

Whose  forging  on  Thine  anvil  was  begun 
In  blood  late  shed  to  purge  the  common  shame; 

That  so  our  hearts,  the  fever  of  faction  done. 

Banish  old  feud  in  our  young  nation’s  name. 

Charles-  G.  D.  Roberts. 


HYMN 

O  God  of  Bethel,  by  whose  hand 
Thy  people  still  art  fed, 

Who  through  this  weary  pilgrimage 
Hast  all  our  fathers  led. 

Our  vows,  our  prayers  we  now  present, 
Before  Thy  Throne  of  Grace, 

God  of  our  fathers,  be  the  God 
Of  their  succeeding  race. 
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SCRIPTURE  READING 

Therefore  thou  shalt  keep  the  commandments  of  the 
Lord  thy  God,  to  walk  in  his  ways  and  to  fear  him.  For 
the  Lord  thy  God  bringeth  thee  into  a  good  land,  a  land 
of  brooks  of  water,  of  fountains  and  depths  that  spring 
out  of  valleys  and  hills ;  a  land  of  wheat,  and  barley,  and 
vines,  and  fig  trees,  and  pomegranates;  a  land  of  oil  olive, 
and  honey;  a  land  wherein  thou  shalt  eat  bread  without 
scarceness,  thou  shalt  not  lack  anything  in  it;  a  land 
whose  stones  are  iron,  and  out  of  whose  hills  thou  mayest 
dig  brass.  When  thou  hast  eaten  and  art  full,  then  thou 
shalt  bless  the  Lord  thy  God  for  the  good  land  which  he 
hath  given  thee.  Beware  that  thou  forget  not  the  Lord 
thy  God,  in  not  keeping  his  commandments,  and  his 
judgments,  and  his  statutes,  which  T  command  thee  this 
day. 

Deuteronomy,  viii. 


RECESSIONAL 

(1897) 

God  of  our  fathers,  known  of  old, 
Lord  of  our  far-flung  battle-line, 
Beneath  whose  awful  Hand  we  hold 
Dominion  over  palm  and  pine — 
Lord  God  of  Hosts,  be  with  us  yet, 
Lest  we  forget — lest  we  forget! 

The  tumult  and  the  shouting  dies; 

The  captains  and  the  kings  depart; 
Still  stands  Thine  ancient  sacrifice, 
An  humble  and  a  contrite  heart. 
Lord  God  of  Hosts,  be  with  us  yet, 
Lest  we  forget — lest  we  forget! 
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Far-called  our  navies  melt  away; 

On  dune  and  headland  sinks  the  fire; 

Lo,  all  our  pomp  of  yesterday 
Is  one  with  Nineveh  and  Tyre! 

Judge  of  the  Nations,  spare  us  yet, 

Lest  we  forget — lest  we  forget! 

If,  drunk  with  sight  of  power,  we  loose 
Wild  tongues  that  have  not  Thee  in  awe, 

Such  boasting  as  the  Gentiles  use, 

Or  lesser  breeds  without  the  Law — 

Lord  God  of  Hosts,  be  with  us  yet, 

Lest  we  forget — lest  we  forget! 

For  heathen  heart  that  puts  her  trust 
In  reeking  tube  and  iron  shard. 

All  valiant  dust  that  builds  on  dust. 

And  guarding,  calls  not  Thee  to  guard, 

For  frantic  boast  and  foolish  word — 

Thy  mercy  on  Thy  people,  Lord! 

— Kipling. 


THE  YOUNG  MEN  OF  CANADA 

What  a  large,  wide,  happy  home  is  the  land  we  live  in ! 
We  have  found  it.  a  goodly  land,  and  have  no  sympathy 
with  those  who  love  it  not !  There  is  no  piety,  no  genuine 
Christianity,  in  the  heart  of  him  who  does  not  love  his 
country,  native  or  adopted !  He  cannot  be  a  true,  large, 
leal-hearted  man,  who,  looking  through  the  vista  of  coming 
years,  does  not  hope  to  see  his  own  country  grow  greater 
and  more  glorious;  and  he  is  no  true  Canadian  who  does 
not  cry :  “  Peace  and  Prosperity  to  Canada !  ” 

It  matters  not  on  what  line  of  latitude  or  longitude 
it  may  be,  one’s  native  laud  should  be  the  dearest,  sweetest, 
and  most  hallowed  spot  on  this  side  of  heaven.  Canada, 
our  country !  we  love  it ;  and  because  we  love  it,  we  wish 
you,  young  men,  to  be  worthy  of  it.  Our  fathers  have 
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done  much.  They  came  from  almost  every  country  beneath 
the  sun.  They  were  a  varied  people;  and  we  are,  to  some 
extent,  varied  still.  Their  national,  educational,  and  eccle¬ 
siastical  prejudices  were  varied.  They  had  but  one  thing 
to  hind  them  together:  the  deep  fertile  soil  beneath  their 
feet,  and  the  clear  canopy  of  the  bright  blue  sky  above 
their  heads.  Pioneers  in  this  goodly  land,  some  have 
found  a  home — many  only  a  grave,  and  on  the  resting 
place  of  these  we  should  tread  lightly,  doing  reverence  to 
their  ashes,  and  living  so  as  to  honour  them.  With  you, 
young  men,  I  arm  for  the  conflict,  and  gird  myself  for 
the  coming  struggle.  We  are  the  strength  of  the  country. 
Upon  us  it  depends  whether,  in  twenty  years,  this  country 
shall  be  progressive,  and  rise  to  assume  its  own  just  place 
in  the  heraldry  of  nations,  and  have  the  proud  boast  of 
possessing  a  God-fearing  people !  Whether  it  shall  become 
a  dark  spot  in  the  geography  of  the  world,  and,  by  and 
by,  vanish  altogether,  or  whether  intelligence  and  industry 
shall  place  Canada  in  the  vanguard  of  nations. 

— Ormiston. 


THE  MAPLE 

All  hail  to  the  broad-leaved  Maple! 

With  her  fair  and  changeful  dress — 
A  type  of  our  youthful  country 
In  its  pride  and  loveliness; 

Whether  in  Spring  or  Summer, 

Or  in  the  dreary  Fall, 

’Mid  Nature’s  forest  children, 

She’s  fairest  of  them  all. 

Down  sunny  slopes  and  valleys 
Her  graceful  form  is  seen, 

Her  wide,  umbrageous  branches 
The  sun-burnt  reaper  screen; 

’Mid  the  dark-browed  firs  and  cedars 
Her  livelier  colours  shine, 

Like  the  dawn  of  the  brighter  future 
On  the  settler’s  hut  of  pine. 
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When  sweet-toned  Spring,  soft-breathing, 

Breaks  Nature’s  icy  sleep, 

And  the  forest  boughs  are  swaying 
Like  the  green  waves  of  the  deep; 

In  her  fair  and  budding  beauty, 

A  fitting  emblem  she 
Of  this  our  land  of  promise, 

Of  hope,  of  liberty. 

And  when  her  leaves,  all  crimson, 

Droop  silently  and  fall, 

Like  drops  of  life-blood  welling 
From  a  warrior  brave  and  tall; 

They  tell  how  fast  and  freely 
Would  her  children’s  blood  be  shed, 

Ere  the  soil  of  our  faith  and  freedom 
Should  echo  a  foeman’s  tread. 

— Darnell. 


HYMN  OF  EMPIRE  * 

Strong  are  we?  Make  us  stronger  yet; 

Great?  Make  us  greater  far; 

Our  feet  Antarctic  oceans  fret, 

Our  crown  the  polar  star: 

Round  Earth’s  wild  coasts  our  batteries  speak, 
Our  highway  is  the  main, 

We  stand  as  guardians  of  the  weak, 

We  burst  the  oppressor’s  chain. 

Great  God,  uphold  us  in  our  task, 

Keep  pure  and  clean  our  rule, 

Silence  the  honeyed  words  which  mask 
The  wisdom  of  the  fool; 

The  pillars  of  the  world  are  Thine, 

Pour  down  Thy  bounteous  grace, 

And  make  illustrious  and  divine 
The  sceptre  of  our  race. 


— F.  G.  Scott, 
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EMPIRE  DAY 

1  want  you  to  remember  what  Empire  Day  means. 
Empire  Day  is  the  festival  on  which  every  British  subject 
should  reverently  remember  that  the  British  Empire  stands 
out  before  the  whole  world  as  the  fearless  champion  of 
freedom,  fair  play  and  equal  rights;  that  its  watchwords 
are  responsibility,  duty,  sympathy  and  self-sacrifice,  and 
that  a  special  responsibility  rests  with  you  individually  to 
be  true  to  the  traditions  and  to  the  mission  of  your  race. 

I  also  want  you  to  remember  that  one  day  Canada 
will  become,  if  her  people  are  faithful  to  their  high  British 
traditions,  the  most  powerful  of  all  the  self-governing 
nations,  not  excluding  the  people  of  the  United  Kingdom, 
which  make  up  the  British  Empire,  and  that  it  rests  with 
each  one  of  you  individually  to  do  your  utmost  by  your 
own  conduct  and  example  to  make  Canada  not  only  the 
most  powerful,  but  the  noblest  of  all  the  self-governing 
nations  that  are  proud  to  owe  allegiance  to  the  King. 

— Earl  Grey,  Governor-general  of  Canada. 


THE  “EMPIRE  DAY”  MOVEMENT 

If  the  “  Empire  Day  ”  movement  desires  to  promote 
amongst  the  rising  generation  a  deeper  sense  of  patriotic 
and  of  civic  duty,  how  can  these  objects  be  most  effectively 
accomplished?  Support  should,  in  the  first  place,  be  given 
to  any  efforts  which  may  be  made  by  parents  and  teachers 
to  instill  into  the  minds  of  the  young  the  importance  of 
certain  virtues  which  in  the  past  have  been  somewhat  neg¬ 
lected,  namely,  those  of  unselfishness,  and  of  respect  and 
obedience  to  lawful  authority.  Without  these  virtues,  no 
people  can  become  permanently  great.  History  distinctly 
teaches  us  this  lesson.  Wherever,  and  whenever,  a  people 
in  the  past  history  of  the  world  have  become  united  bv 
reverence  for  the  powers  that  be — whether  these  powers 
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were  represented  by  an  autocratic  or  by  a  popularly-elected 
ruler — or  whenever,  and  wherever,  a  people  have  been 
animated  by  some  common  ideal  of  a  personally  unselfish 
character,  there  and  then  that  people  have  stepped  into 
the  front  rank  amongst  nations.  When,  on  the  other  hand, 
a  people  have  lost  respect  for  their  rulers,  or  have  allowed 
the  selfish  interests  of  the  individual  to  take  the  place  of 
devotion  to  the  State,  or  the  common  good,  then,  however 
apparently  strong,  however  rich,  however  lavishly  equipped 
either  for  peace  or  war,  that  people  have  ultimately  fallen 
from  their  high  estate.  If  we  will  only  use  our  eyes  and 
ears  we  shall  readily  observe  the  same  results  following 
the  same  causes  in  the  processes  of  national  evolution 
taking  place  in  the  world  of  our  day- 

— The  Earl  of  Meath. 


RELATIONS  OF  CANADA  TO  GREAT  BRITAIN 

Of  one  thing  you  may  rest  assured :  that  if  you  desire 
to  remain  an  integral  part  of  the  vast  empire  of  Great 
Britain,  your  interests  will  be  maintained  and  your  rights 
will  be  respected,  having  behind  them  all  the  influence 
which  that  empire  can  wield ;  your  fellow-subjects  through¬ 
out  the  world  will  rejoice  in  your  prosperity,  will  take 
pride  in  your  ceaseless  activity  and  look  forward  with 
confidence  to  the  speedy  development  of  your  resources. 
It  is  only  a  short  time  in  the  history  of  a  nation  since 
your  confederation  was  established.  Less  than  a  human 
generation  has  passed  away,  and  yet  a  new  Canada  has 
been  revealed  to  us — not  an  ice-bound  desert,  which  im¬ 
perfect  information  formerly  caused  us  to  picture,  but  a 
vast  stretch  of  fertile  territory,  which  is  sure  to  be  the 
home,  at  no  distant  date,  of  a  teeming  population  of 
God-fearing,  law-abiding,  and  industrious  men  and  women, 
determined,  as  I  hope  they  will  be,  to  maintain — ay,  and 
not  only  to  maintain,  but  also  to  draw  closer — the  bonds 
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which  unite  them  to  Great  Britain.  I  am  confident  that 
their  loyalty  and  affection  will  never  lack  a  warm  response; 
and,  gentlemen,  they  will  be  “  citizens  of  no  mean  city  ” 
—  (applause) — a  dominion  the  like  of  which  the  world 
has  never  seen,  whether  in  regard  to  its  extent,  its  re¬ 
sources,  its  population,  or  its  beneficial  influences.  One 
of  our  poets,  Matthew  Arnold,  has  written  of  the  burden 
of  this  vast  empire.  He  has  spoken  of  Great  Britain  as  a 
Titan  staggering  under  the  burden  of  the  obligations  of 
empire.  Yes,  obligations !  But  we  will  not  lessen  them 
by  a  cowardly  surrender,  or  by  a  mean  betrayal  of  the 
interests  that  are  intrusted  to  our  care.  (Applause.)  Belief 
must  be  found  in  drawing  together  the  great  component 
parts  of  the  empire,  and  not  by  casting  away  the  outposts 
or  cutting  off  the  bulwarks.  True  democracy  does  not 
consist  in  the  dismemberment  and  disintegration  of  the 
empire,  but  rather  in  the  knitting  together  of  kindred 
races  for  similar  objects. 

— Chamberlain,  Foreign  and  Colonial  Speeches, 


A  YOUNG  CANADIAN’S  LOYALTY 

There  was  one  circumstance  in  connection  with  this 
fight — in  South  Africa — that  was  very  gratifying  to  me. 
It  will  be  remembered  that  in  1890  I  had  been  chairman 
of  the  deputation  that  had  started  the  movement  for  rais¬ 
ing  the  flag  over  the  schools,  and  for  holding  patriotic 
exercises  of  various  kinds.  This  movement  had  spread, 
and  during  the  years  1890  to  1899  there  had  been  a  wave 
of  Imperialism  moving  through  the  country.  .  The  boys 
at  school  in  1890  were  in  1899  men  of  twenty  to  twenty- 
five  years  of  age,  the  very  men  who  formed  our  contingents. 
The  proof  of  this  spirit  of  Imperialism  which  animated 
these  men  wa<?  strikingly  illustrated  by  an  incident  of  this 
fight  at  Hart’s  Biver.  I  will  quote  from  the  Globe  of  19th 
April,  1902. 
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Standing  alone  in  the  face  of  the  onrushing  Boers, 
at  the  battle  of  Hart’s  Biver  on  the  31st  March,  every 
comrade  dead  or  disabled,  and  himself  wounded  to  the 
death,  Charles  Napier  Evans  fired  his  last  cartridge  and 
then  broke  his  rifle  over  a  boulder. 

In  the  last  letter  thus  far  received  by  his  father,  Mr. 
James  Evans,  of  Port  Hope,  Charlie  looked  not  without 
foreboding  into  the  future.  “  Before  this  reaches  you 
we’ll  probably  be  after  DeWet.  We  can  only  hope  for  a 
safe  and  victorious  trip.  Many  a  good  man  has  died  for 
the  old  flag,  and  why  should  not  I  ?  If  parents  had  not 
given  up  their  sons,  and  sons  had  not  given  up  themselves 
to  the  British  Empire,  it  would  not  be  to-day  the  proud 
dictator  of  the  world.  So  if  one  or  both  of  us  (he  had  a 
brother  with  him)  should  die,  there  will  be  no  vain  regrets, 
for  we  will  have  done  what  thousands  have  done  before  us, 
given  our  lives  for  a  good  cause/’ 

There  could  not  be  a  better  sermon  on  Imperialism 
than  that  young  man’s  letter  to  his  father. 

— George  T.  Denison. 


THE  TIES  THAT  BIND 

Now,  consider  with  me  the  forces  which  in  the  past 
and  to-day  are  making  for  union,  and  are  joining  in 
strong-set  bonds  the  different  parts  of  the  Empire. 

One  of  the  primal  and  enduring  bonds  is  blood  and 
race.  The  descendants  of  British  parents,  in  whatever 
parts  of  these  islands,  were  proud  of  their  blood  and  of 
the  stock  from  which  they  sprang.  They  kept  and  held 
to  that,  and  that  held  them  together  in  many  a  dis¬ 
couraging  hour. 

Then  there  are  the  ties  of  tradition  and  literature, 
both  strong  and  never  once  loosening  their  hold.  I  wish  I 
had  time  to  speak  of  them  and  the  part  they  have  played 
in  our  development — the  fine  and  subtle  cement  of  thought 
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and  sentiment  firmly  linking  people  sundered  in  so  many 
other  respects.  These  ties  have  held  from  the  earliest 
times.  To-dav  they  exercise  as  much  power  in  the  outward 
direction  as  in  any  previous  time,  and  now,  from  the  far- 
off  dominions,  are  coming  return  contributions  with  simi¬ 
lar  effect  and  power. 

Then  there  is  the  tie  of  common  institutions.  It  is 
not  necessary  for  me  to  speak  of  them — how  the  British 
out-goer  has  held  to  them — how  he  has  treasured  them — 
how  he  has  reproduced  them  in  his  own  community  and  in 
his  own  nation.  They  have  held  against  the  assaults  of 
ruder  life,  against  the  assaults  of  foreign  example,  and 
to-day,  in  all  parts  of  the  Empire,  we  are  bound  and 
welded  together  in  a  common  love  and  practice  of  British 
institutions. 

The  army  and  navy  have  always  been  a  great  binding 
force  of  the  dispersed  people  of  this  Empire,  a  force  which 
has  been  vital  in  keeping  together  its  various  outlying 
parts.  It  is  so  to-day,  but  in  a  greater  and  more  intimate 
sense.  The  army  and  the  navy  to-day  are  composed  not 
simply  of  the  British  soldier  and  the  British  sailor.  They 
have  in  them  representatives  of  every  part  of  the  British 
Empire  working  together.  It  is  our  navy  and  our  army — 
we  who  come  from  the  oversea  Dominions  so  claim  it.  We 
have  always  relied  upon  it.  Our  sons  have  fought  in  your 
army  and  your  navy,  and  to-day  the  keels  of  oversea 
Dominion  ships  float  side  by  side  in  British  waters  with 
those  of  the  old  Mother  Country,  and  as  years  go  by  their 
numbers  will  increase — our  navy  will  be  truly  Imperial. 
Tt  will  have  in  it  representatives  from  every  part  of  the 
British  dominions.  We  have  gone  further  than  theory, 
and  our  soldiers  have  marched  side  by  side  with  British 
soldiers,  when  the  Empire  was  in  peril  and  her  fortunes 
were  challenged. 

Another  great  bond  of  union  has  been  the  King  and 
the  Constitution.  And  would  it  be  out  of  the  way  for  me, 
as  an  overseas  representative,  to  say  that  the  King  and 
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Constitution  are  ours  as  well  as  yours — that  in  both  we 
have  vital  interest,  just  as  you  have — and  when  you  here, 
as  the  predominant  partner,  have  anything  to  do  with  the 
King  and  the  Constitution,  remember  that  you  hold  a 
trust  from  the  oversea  Dominions,  for  you  are  dealing  with 
a  priceless  heritage  shared  by  other  parts  of  the  Empire. 

Something  else  has  happened  in  a  new  way  to  bind  the 
Empire  together.  Gradually  the  spirit  of  holding  on,  link¬ 
ing  hands,  and  keeping  together,  grew  up  into  an  impulse 
that  went  further  than  the  individual  and  the  provincial, 
and  not  many  years  ago  we  saw  the  working  out  of  that 
impulse  in  federations  or  unions  of  contiguous  parts  of  the 
Empire — into  new  and  young  nationalities. 

— Geo.  E.  Foster. 


A  GREAT  CANADIAN 

(Lord  Rosebery,  at  the  unveiling  of  the  bust  of  Sir 
John  A.  Macdonald  in  the  Crypt  of  St.  Paul’s  Cathe¬ 
dral.) 

“  We  are  gradually  collecting  within  this  cathedral  the 
Lares  and  the  Penates — the  household  gods — of  our  com¬ 
monwealth.  Up  above  there  sleep  Wellington  and  Kelson, 
those  lords  of  war  Who  preserved  the  Empire;  below  here 
we  have  effigies  of  Dailey  and  Macdonald,  who  did  so  much 
to  preserve  it.  We  have  not,  indeed,  their  bodies.  They 
rest  more  fitly  in  the  regions  where  they  lived  and 
laboured;  but  here  to-day  we  consecrate  their  memory 
and  their  example.  We  know  nothing  of  party  politics  in 
Canada  on  this  occasion.  We  recognize  only  this,  that  Sir 
John  Macdonald  had  grasped  the  central  idea,  that  the 
P>ritish  Empire  is  the  greatest  secular  agency  for  good  now 
known  to  mankind ;  that  that  was  the  secret  of  his  success, 
and  that  he  determined  to  die  under  it,  and  strove  that 
Canada  should  live  under  it.  It  is  a  custom,  T  have  heard, 
in  the  German  army  that,  when  new  colours  are  presented 
to  a  regiment,  the  German  Emperor  first,  and  then  his 
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princes  and  chiefs  in  their  order,  each  drive  a  nail  into  the 
staff.  I  have  sometimes  been  reminded  of  this  practice 
in  connection  with  the  banner  of  our  Empire.  Elizabeth 
and  her  heroes  first  drove  nails  in,  and  so  onward  through 
the  expansive  eighteenth  century,  when  our  flag  flashed 
everywhere,  down  to  our  own  times,  when  we  have  not 
quailed  or  shrunk.  Yesterday  it  wrapped  the  corpse  of  Ten¬ 
nyson  ;  to-day  we  drive  one  more  nail  in  on  behalf  of  Sir 
John  Macdonald.  This  standard  so  richly  studded  imposes 
on  us,  the  survivors,  a  solemn  obligation.  It  would  be 
nothing  were  it  the  mere  symbol  of  violence  and  rapine, 
or  even  of  conquest.  It  is  what  it  is  because  it  represents 
everywhere  peace  and  civilization  and  commerce,  the  nega¬ 
tion  of  narrowness,  and  the  gospel  of  humanity.  Let  us 
then,  to-day,  by  the  shrine  of  this  signal  statesman,  once 
more  remember  our  responsibility,  and  renew  the  resolu¬ 
tion  that,  come  what  may,  we  will  not  flinch  or  fail  under 
it.” 


THE  MAJESTY  OF  GREAT  BRITAIN 

Wherever  the  endless  waters  foam, 

Her  red  cross  flag’s  unfurl’d, 

As  proudly  she  bears  to  her  island  home 
The  wealth  of  a  teeming  world; 

And  scatters  abroad,  with  bounteous  hand, 

The  blessings  her  God  hath  given, — 

“  The  freedom  of  thought  of  her  own  free  land, 

And  the  faith  which  lights  to  Heaven.” 

Spain,  Venice,  and  Carthage,  where  are  they? 

And  where  are  the  wreaths  they  won? 

They  are  silent  all,  in  Fame’s  decay, — 

Their  course  of  glory’s  run; 

But  a  mightier  monarch  now  wears  the  crown, 

For  it  graces  Britannia’s  head, — 

May  her  garments  of  state  be  Truth  and  Renown, 

Till  her  mission  be  nobly  sped! 

— Darnell — Chimes  of  the  Sea. 
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THE  BRITISH  CONSTITUTIONAL  SYSTEM 

I  take  the  British  Constitutional  system  as  the  great 
original  upon  which  must  be  founded  the  institutions  of 
all  free  states.  I  take  it  as  one  of  a  family  born  of 
Christian  civilization,  and  of  the  marriage  of  that  Ger¬ 
manic  empire,  or  rather  race,  which,  breaking  into  nation¬ 
alities,  transmitted  it  to  other  empires  to  mould  for  them 
free  institutions.  I  take  it  as  combining  in  itself  per¬ 
manency  and  liberty — liberty  in  its  best  form,  not  in  the 
theory  alone,  but  in  practice — liberty  at  this  hour,  enjoyed 
and  practised  by  all  the  people  of  every  origin  and  creed. 

— Hon.  Thomas  D’Arcy  McGee. 


MAGNA  CHARTA  (A.D.  1215) 

The  constitution  of  England  has  indeed  no  single  date 
from  which  its  duration  is  to  be  reckoned.  The  insti¬ 
tutions  of  positive  law,  the  far  more  important  changes 
which  time  has  wrought  in  the  order  of  society,  during 
six  hundred  years  subsequent  to  the  Great  Charter,  have 
undoubtedly  lessened  its  direct  application  to  our  present 
circumstances.  But  it  is  still  the  key-stone  of  English 
liberty.  All  that  has  since  been  obtained  is  little  more 
than  a  confirmation  or  commentary;  and  if  every  sub¬ 
sequent  law  were  to  be  swept  away,  there  would  still  re¬ 
main  the  bold  features  that  distinguish  a  free  from  a 
despotic  monarchy. 

An  equal  distributiou  of  civil  rights  to  all  classes  of 
freemen  forms  the  peculiar  beauty  of  the  charter.  Iu 
this  just  solicitude  for  the  people,  and  in  the  moderation 
which  infringed  upon  no  essential  prerogative  of  the 
monarchy,  we  may  perceive  a  liberality  and  patriotism 
very  unlike  the  selfishness  which  is  sometimes  rashly  im¬ 
puted  to  those  ancient  barons  (who  secured  our  liberties). 
And,  as  far  as  we  are  guided  by  historical  testimony,  two 
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great  men,  the  pillars  of  the  church  and  state,  may  be 
considered  as  entitled  beyond  all  the  rest  to  the  glory 
of  this  monument— Stephen  Langton,  Archbishop  of 
Canterbury,  and -William,  Earl  of  Pembroke.  To  their 
temperate  zeal  for  a  legal  government,  England  was  in¬ 
debted  during  that  critical  period  for  the  two  greatest 
blessings  that  patriotic  statesmen  could  confer:  the  estab¬ 
lishment  of  civil  liberty  upon  an  immovable  basis,  and  the 
preservation  of  national  independence  under  the  ancient 
line  of  sovereigns,  which  rasher  men  were  about  to  ex¬ 
change  for  the  dominion  of  France. 

From  this  era  a  new  soul  was  infused  into  the  people 
of  England.  Her  liberties,  at  the  best  long  in  abeyance, 
became  a  tangible  possession,  and  those  indefinite  aspira¬ 
tions  for  the  laws  of  Edward  the  Confessor  were  changed 
into  a  steady  regard  for  the  Great  Charter. 

— Hallam  (adapted). 


BRITISH  LOYALTY 

The  people  of  England  will  not  ape  the  fashions  they 
have  never  tried,  nor  go  back  to  those  which  they  have 
found  mischievous  on  trial.  They  look  upon  the  legal 
hereditary  succession  of  their  crown  as  among  their 
rights,  not  as  among  their  wrongs ;  as  a  benefit,  not  as  a 
grievance;  as  a  security  for  their  liberty,  not  as  a  badge 
of  servitude.  They  look  on  the  frame  of  their  com¬ 
monwealth,  such  as  it  stands,  to  be  of  inestimable  value; 
and  they  conceive  the  undisturbed  succession  of  the  crown 
to  be  a  pledge  of  the  stability  and  perpetuity  of  all  the 
other  members  of  our  constitution. 


Burke. 
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ENGLISH  JUSTICE 

/  , 

Law  has  now  migrated  from  Westminster  Hall  to  the 
New  Courts,  though  if  another  Strafford  or  another 
Hastings  were  to  be  impeached,  the  great  judicial  pageant, 
it  is  to  he  presumed,  would  be  again  exhibited  in  West¬ 
minster  Hall.  But  here  also  we  are  on  sacred  ground. 
Here  were  preserved,  though  under  rude  and  sometimes 
half-barbarous  forms,  the  great  principles  of  justice, 
while  over  the  rest  of  Europe  prevailed  arbitrary  tribunals, 
secret  procedure,  imprisonment  without  legal  warrant,  and 
judicial  torture.  Trial  by  jury  and  the  other  great  judi¬ 
cial  institutions  of  England  have,  like  her  political  in¬ 
stitutions,  gone  round  the  world.  English  justice  still 
keeps  its  scarlet  and  ermine,  with  some  other  vestiges  of 
ancient  state,  which  may  perhaps  be  displeasing  to  the 
severe  republican  eye.  But  with  such  outward  helps  to 
reverence,  the  common  people  of  England  at  any  rate 
cannot  yet  afford  to  dispense.  The  ermine  at  all  events 
is  stainless.  A  century  and  a  half  ago  Lord  Macclesfield 
was  impeached  and  deprived,  not  for  selling  judgments 
but  for  selling  offices.  Otherwise,  since  the  expulsion  of 
the  Stuarts,  no  suspicion  has  ever  been  breathed  against 
the  incorruptibility  of  an  English  judge. 

t 

— Goldwtn  Smith. 


PUCK’S  SONG 

See  you  the  dimpled  track  that  runs 
All  hollow  through  the  wheat? 

0  that  was  where  they  hauled  the  guns 
That  smote  King  Philip’s  fleet. 

See  you  our  stilly  woods  of  oak, 

And  the  dread  ditch  beside? 

0  that  was  where  the  Saxons  broke, 

On  the  day  that  Harold  died. 
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See  you  our  pastures  wide  and  lone. 

Where  the  red  oxen  browse? 

0  there  was  a  City  thronged  and  known. 

Ere  London  boasted  a  house. 

And  see  you,  after  rain,  the  trace 
Of  mound  and  ditch  and  wall? 

O  that  was  a  Legion’s  camping-place, 

When  Caesar  sailed  from  Gaul. 

Trackway  and  Camp  and  City  lost, 

Salt  Marsh  where  now  is  corn; 

Old  Wars,  old  Peace,  old  Arts  that  cease, 

And  so  was  England  born! 

She  is  not  any  common  Earth, 

Water  or  wood  or  air, 

But  Merlin’s  Isle  of  Gramarye, 

Where  you  and  I  will  fare. 

— From  “  Puck  of  Pook's  Hill  ” — Kipling. 


PATRIOTISM 

The  sentiment  of  patriotism,  when  founded  on  the 
love  of  home  and  of  free  institutions,  and  when  unalloyed 
by  admixture  with  the  baser  qualities  of  arrogance  and 
of  vainglory,  is  a  source  of  untold  strength  to  a  nation. 
Such  a  sentiment  cannot  be  ignored  with  impunity.  It 
cannot  be  forced  by  educators  or  statesmen,  nor  is  it 
capable  of  being  produced  at  the  arbitrary  will  of  the 
tyrant.  It  is  a  delicate  plant  which  refuses  to  be  culti¬ 
vated  in  uncongenial  soil;  but,  given  the  proper  condi¬ 
tions  of  growth,  it  is  in  the  power  of  the  cultivator  either 
by  neglect  to  starve  it  into  atrophy,  or  by  care  and  proper 
nurture  to  cause  it  to  bring  forth  fruit,  so  that  it  shall 
repay  him  a  hundred  fold  for  his  toil  and  attention. 
British  patriotism  has  led  to  many  a  gallant  and  unselfish 
deed  both  by  field  and  flood,  as  well  as  in  the  senate,  in 
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the  hospital,  in  the  laboratory,  in  the  study,  in  the  work¬ 
shop,  and  in  the  home. 

May  no  foolish  fear  of  fostering  a  military  spirit  ever 
lead  those  who  have  in  their  hands  the  direction  of  youth¬ 
ful  education  to  stunt  or  repress  the  growth  of  this 
valuable  sentiment;  let  them  rather  guide  it  into  healthy 
directions,  where  its  progress,  far  from  being  a  source  of 
danger  to  humanity,  may,  by  stimulating  the  energies  and 
purifying  the  motives  of  the  sons  and  daughters  of 
Britain,  be  the  means  of  bringing  untold  blessings  to 
millions  of  the  world's  inhabitants. 

— Loud  Meath's  “  Thoughts  on  Imperial  and  Social 
Subjects.” 


HEARTS  OF  OAK 

Come,  cheer  up,  my  lads,  ’ tis  to  glory  we  steer, 

To  add  something  more  to  this  wonderful  year. 

To  honour  we  call  you,  not  press  you  like  slaves, 

For  who  are  so  free  as  the  sons  of  the  waves? 

Hearts  of  oak  are  our  ships,  hearts  of  oak  are  our  men, 
We  always  are  ready, 

Steady,  boys,  steady, 

We’ll  fight  and  we’ll  conquer  again  and  again. 


Still  Britain  shall  triumph,  her  ships  plough  the  sea, 
Her  standard  be  justice,  her  watchword  “Be  free 
Then,  cheer  up,  my  lads,  with  one  heart  let  us  sing 
Our  soldiers,  our  sailors,  our  statesmen,  our  king. 

Hearts  of  oak  are  our  ships,  hearts  of  oak  are  our  men, 
We  always  are  ready, 

Steady,  boys,  steady, 

We’ll  fight  and  we’ll  conquer  again  and  again. 


— Garrick. 
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CITIZENSHIP 

The  essence  of  British  political  thought,  the  very 
foundation  upon  which  our  freedom,  political  stability, 
and  singular  collective  energy  as  a  nation  have  been  built 
up,  may  be  expressed  in  two  words  —  Representative 
Government.  The  loyalty  of  the  subject  and  the  faith¬ 
fulness  of  the  ruler  spring  alike  from  this.  The  willing¬ 
ness  to  bear  public  burdens,  the  deep  interest  in  public 
affairs,  the  close  study  and  careful  application  of  political 
principles  which  distinguish  the  people  of  our  race  from 
all  others,  and  the  advance  of  the  whole  body  politic 
towards  greater  individual  freedom  combined  with  greater 
collective  strength,  are  all  direct  outgrowths  of  Repre¬ 
sentative  Government.  Other  races  may  work  out  other 
systems  and  attain  greatness  in  doing  so;  we  have  com¬ 
mitted  ourselves  to  this,  so  far  as  dealing  with  our  own 
people  is  concerned.  From  the  local  board  which  settles 
the  poor-rate  or  school-tax  for  a  parish,  to  the?*  Cabinet 
which  deals  with  the  highest  concerns  of  the  Empire  and 
the  world,  this  principle  is  the  central  element  of  strength, 
since  it  is  the  ground  on  which  public  confidence  is  based. 
A  British  subject  who  has  no  voice  in  influencing  the 
government  of  the  nation  throughout  the  whole  range  of 
its  operation  has  not  reached  that  condition  to  which 
the  whole  spirit  of  our  political  philosophy  points  as  the 
state  of  full  citizenship.  We  are  on  absolutely  safe  ground 
when  we  say  that  great  English  communities  will  not 
permanently  consent  to  stop  short  of  this  citizenship,  nor 
will  they  relegate  to  others,  even  to  a  majority  of  their 
own  nationality,  the  uncontrolled  direction  of  their  most 
important  interests. 


Patiktn. 
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THE  BIRTH  OF  A  NATION 

(From  an  address  delivered  'by  the  Hon.  George  E. 
Foster  before  the  Boyal  Colonial  Institute,  London,  Eng.) 

I  think  that  we  in  Canada  have  in  one  respect  an 
advantage  that  you  in  Great  Britain  never  had.  You 
who  are  present  can  never  say  that  you  were  at  the  birth 
and  participated  in  the  early  growth  of  a  new  nation. 
You  are  the  heirs  of  an  old  and  long-formed  nation.  But 
many  of  us  in  Canada  have  witnessed  the  birth  and 
assisted  in  the  early  building  of  a  new  nation,  a  phenom¬ 
enon  of  entrancing  and  tremendous  interest.  There 
was  then  no  soul,  no  national  life,  no  national  objective, 
no  national  ideal,  no  national  impulse.  I  pass  over  the 
intervening  years,  and  present  to  you  the  Dominion  of 
Canada  of  to-day,  where  a  new  nation  has  been  born, 
and  a  new  great  force  developed  for  the  Empire  of  the 
world,  instinct  with  national  life  and  Imperial  spirit. 
Thereupon  hope  lights  up  the  distant  hills,  and  men’s 
hearts  burn  within  them;  doubt  has  vanished,  confidence 
holds  the  helm,  and  the  future  gleams  strong  and  bright 
in  the  distance.  I  have  lived  the  life  and  felt  its  thrill 
and  seen  the  splendid  transformation,  and  I  shall  never 
cease  to  be  thankful  therefor.  Out  of  separation  and 
weakness  there  has  been  evolved  a  mighty  entity,  vitalized 
with  national  spirit,  national  ideal,  and  national  impulse. 
There  you  have  an  immense  territory  of  contiguous 
separated  portions  of  the  British  Empire  of  the  former 
days,  welded  into  one  strong  nationality,  with  a  life  of 
its  own.  What  has  happened?  Progress  almost  immeasur¬ 
able  has  taken  place,  which  never  would  and  never  could 
have  taken  place  if  there  had  not  been  a  union  of  ideals,  a 
fusion  of  effort,  and  an  impulse  that  came  from  the  new- 
growing  national  life.  Similar  unions  have  taken  place 
also  in  Australia  and  in  South  Africa,  and  those  two 
parts  of  the  Empire  are  working  out  on  the  same  lines, 
and  feeling  the  same  impulse  as  Canada.  At  two  periods 
in  the  history  of  this  British  Empire  many  prophets  arose. 
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The  first  period  coincided  with  the  grant  of  Responsible 
Government  to  the  provinces.  Then  the  burden  of  their 
prophecy  was :  “  Your  Empire  will  break  into  pieces ; 
your  distant  Possessions  will  not  remain  true  to  you/’ 
That  has  been  falsified.  When  later  these  provinces 
federated,  the  prophets  again  stood  up  and  said :  “  Ah ! 
what  we  told  you  is  coming,  but  in  a  different  way.  They 
have  not  broken  away  previously,  but  now  they  are  making 
nations  out  of  themselves  and  they  will  assuredly  sever 
their  connection  with  the  Old  Country.”  Again  the  pro¬ 
phets  prophesied  without  any  basis:  for  if  there  is  one 
thing  more  marked  than  another,  it  is  the  seeming  paradox 
that,  just  as  soon  as,  and  in  proportion  as,  we  become 
nationalized  in  parts,  we  become  the  more  strongly  im- 
perialized  as  a  whole.  To-day  in  Canada  we  are  taunted 
with  being  more  loyal  than  subjects  of  the  King  in  the 
British  Islands.  I  am  not  saying  whether  we  are  or  not — 
I  am  not  making  that,  claim;  but  this  I  am  saying:  that 
we  are  more  Imperial  than  we  were  before  the  federation 
of  Canada  and  the  establishment  of  our  new  national 
life. 


HANDS  ALL  ROUND 

First  pledge  our  Queen  this  solemn  night, 

Then  drink  to  England,  every  guest; 

That  man’s  the  best  Cosmopolite 
Who  loves  his  native  country  best. 

May  freedom’s  oak  for  ever  live 
With  stronger  life  from  day  to  day; 

That  man’s  the  true  Conservative 
Who  lops  the  moulder’d  branch  awiay. 

Hands  all  round! 

God  the  traitor’s  hope  confound! 

To  this  great  cause  of  Freedom  drink,  my  friends, 
And  the  great  name  of  England,  round  and  round. 
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To  all  the  loyal  hearts  who  long 
To  keep  our  English  Empire  whole! 

To  all  our  noble  sons,  the  strong 
New  England  of  the  Southern  Pole! 

To  England  under  Indian  skies, 

To  those  dark  millions  of  her  realm! 

To  Canada  whom  we  love  and  prize, 

Whatever  statesman  hold  the  helm. 

Hands  all  round! 

God  the  traitor’s  hope  confound! 

To  this  great  name  of  England  drink,  my  friends, 

And  all  her  glorious  empire,  round  and  round. 

To  all  our  statesmen  so  they  he 
True  leaders  of  the  land’s  desire! 

To  both  our  Houses,  may  they  see 
Beyond  the  borough  and  the  shire! 

We  sail’d  wherever  ship  could  sail, 

We  founded  many  a  mighty  state; 

Pray  God  our  greatness  may  not  fail 
Through  craven  fears  of  being  great. 

Hands  all  round! 

God  the  traitor’s  hope  confound! 

To  this  great  cause  of  Freedom  drink,  my  friends, 
And. the  great  name  of  England,  round  and  round. 

— Tennyson. 


THE  WORK  OF  THE  EMPIRE 

The  work  that  the  British  Empire  has  in  hand  is  far 
grander  than  the  comparatively  parochial  duties  with 
which  the  United  States  are  content  to  deal.  Its  problems 
are  wider  and  more  inspiring.  Already  our  sons  are 
taking  their  part  in  introducing  civilization  into  Africa, 
under  the  aegis  of  the  flag,  and  in  preserving  the  Pax 
Britannica  among  the  teeming  millions  of  India  and 
south-eastern  Asia,  those  peoples  kindred  to  ourselves,  who 
for  centuries  before  had  been  the  prey  of  successive 
spoilers.  Think  of  the  horizon  that  this  opens  up,  and 
remember  that  in  building  a  state  we  must  think  not  of 
the  present  but  of  the  future. 
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In  a  generation  all  the  best  land  on  this  continent 
will  have  been  taken  up.  Hut,  thanks  to  the  far-reaching 
wisdom  of  our  fathers,  the  greater  part  of  the  world  will 
be  open  to  the  trade,  to  the  colonizing,  and  to  the  enter¬ 
prise  of  our  children.  We  shall  not  be  confined  to  a 
frozen  north  or  to  a  single  continent.  We  shall  take  part 
in  work  that  is  of  world-wide  significance,  and  shall  act 
out  our  belief  that  God  loves  not  North  America  only,  but 
the  whole  world.  This  is  the  ideal  that  we  should  set 
before  us,  and  remember  that  no  people  has  ever  been  a 
great  or  permanent  factor  in  the  world  that  was  without 
high  ideals.  I  know  that  this  advantage  to  which  I  am 
referring  is  not  one  that  can  be  calculated  in  dollars,  any 
more  than  the  work  of  a  Wallace  or  the  poems  of  a 
Shakespeare,  the  life  of  Sydney  or  the  death  of  Gordon ; 
but  it  is  an  advantage  none  the  less  for  which  many  of 
us  are  content  to  struggle,  and,  if  need  be,  to  suffer. 
What  are  we  in  this  world  for?  Surely  for  something 
higher  than  to  still  the  daily  craving  of  appetite.  Surely 
for  something  higher  than  to  accumulate  money,  though 
it  should  be  to  the  extent  of  adding  million  to  million. 
Surely  we  are  in  the  world  for  something  better !  Yes, 
we  are  here  to  think  great  thoughts,  to  do  great  things, 
to  promote  great  ideals.  This  can  be  done  only  through 
faithfulness  to  the  best  spirit  of  our  fathers.  Society  is 
an  organism,  and  must  preserve  its  continuity.  It  must 
work,  too,  through  instruments ;  and  the  most  potent, 
keenest,  best-tried  instrument  on  earth  for  preserving 
peace,  order,  liberty  and  righteousness,  is  the  Empire  of 
which  we  are  citizens. 

■ — George  Monro  Grant. 
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Sharers  of  our  glorious  past, 

Brothers,  must  we  part  at  last? 

Shall  we  not  thro’  good  and  ill 
Cleave  to  one  another  still? 

Britain’s  myriad  voices  call, 

“  Sons,  be  welded  each  and  all 
Into  one  imperial  whole, 

One  with  Britain,  heart  and  soul! 

One  life,  one  flag,  one  fleet,  one  throne! 

Britons,  hold  your  own!” 

— Tennyson. 


ODE  ON  THE  DEATH  OF  THE  DUKE  OF  WELLINGTON 

Mourn,  for  to  us  he  seems  the  last, 

Remembering  all  his  greatness  in  the  past, 

No  more  in  soldier  fashion  will  he  greet 
With  lifted  hand  the  gazer  in  the  street. 

O  Friends,  our  chief  state-oracle  is  mute! 

Mourn  for  the  man  of  long-enduring  blood, 

The  statesman-warrior,  moderate,  resolute, 

Whole  in  himself,  a  common  good. 

Mourn  for  the  man  of  amplest  influence, 

Yet  clearest  of  ambitious  crime, 

Our  greatest  yet  with  least  pretence, 

Great  in  council  and  great  in  war. 

Foremost  captain  of  his  time, 

Rich  in  saving  common-sense, 

And,  as  the  greatest  only  are, 

In  his  simplicity  sublime. 

O  good  gray  head  which  all  men  knew, 

0  voice  from  which  their  omens  all  men  drew, 

0  iron  nerve  to  true  occasion  true, 

0  fallen  at  length  that  tower  of  strength 

Which  stood  four-square  to  all  the  winds  that  blew! 

Such  was  he  whom  we  deplore. 

The  long  self-sacrifice  of  life  is  o’er. 

The  great  world-victor’s  victor  will  be  seen  no  more. 

His  voice  is  silent  in  your  council-hall 
For  ever;  and  whatever  tempests  lour 
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For  ever  silent;  even  if  they  broke 
In  thunder,  silent;  yet  remember  all 
He  spoke  among  you,  and  the  Man  who  spoke; 
Who  never  sold  the  truth  to  serve  the  hour. 
Nor  palter’d  with  Eternal  God  for  power; 

Who  let  the  turbid  streams  of  rumor  flow 
Thro’  either  babbling  world  of  high  and  low; 
Whose  life  was  work,  whose  language  rife 
With  rugged  maxims  hewn  from  life; 

Who  never  spoke  against  a  foe; 

Whose  eighty  winters  freeze  with  one  rebuke 
All  great  self-seekers  trampling  on  the  right. 
Truth-teller  was  our  England’s  Alfred  named; 
Truth-lover  was  our  English  Duke; 

Whatever  record  leap  to  light 
He  never  shall  be  shamed. 


ON  THE  DEATH  OF  WELLINGTON 
(A.D.  1769—1852) 

The  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  rose,  and,  while  the 
House  lent  him  its  deepest  attention,  spoke  as  follows:— 

“  The  House  of  Commons  is  called  upon  to-night  to 
fulfil  a  sorrowful,  but  a  noble  duty.  It  has  to  recognize  in 
tlie  face  of  the  country,  and  of  the  civilized  world,  the 
loss  of  the  most  illustrious  of  our  citizens,  and  to  offer 
to  the  ashes  of  the  great  departed  the  solemn  anguish  of 
a  bereaved  nation.  The  princely  personage  who  has  left 
us  was  horn  in  an  age  more  fertile  of  great  events  than 
any  period  of  recorded  time.  Of  these  vast  incidents  the 
most  conspicuous  were  his  own  deeds,  and  these  were  per¬ 
formed  with  the  smallest  means,  and  in  defiance  of  the 
greatest  obstacles.  He  was.  therefore,  not  only  a  great 
man,  hut  the  greatest  man  of  a  great  age. 

“  Amid  the  chaos  and  conflagration  which  attended  the 
end  of  the  last  century,  there  rose  one  of  those  beings 
who  seem  horn  to  master  mankind.  It  is  not  too  much 
to  say  that  Napoleon  combined  the  imperial  ardour  of 
Alexander  with  the  strategy  of  Hannibal.  The  kings  of 
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the  earth  fell  before  his  fiery  and  subtle  genius,  and  at 
the  head  of  all  the  power  of  Europe,  he  denounced  de¬ 
struction  to  the  only  land  that  dared  to  be  free.  The 
Providential  superintendence  of  this  world  seems  seldom 
more  manifest  than  in  the  dispensation  which  ordained 
that  the  French  Emperor  and  Wellesley  should  he  born 
m  the  same  year:  that  in  the  same  year  they  should  have 
embraced  the  same  profession ;  and  that.,  natives  of 
distant  islands,  they  should  both  have  sought  their  mili¬ 
tary  education  in  that  illustrious  land  which  each  in  turn 
was  destined  to  subjugate.  During  the  long  struggle 
for  our  freedom,  our  glory,  I  may  say  our  existence,  Wel¬ 
lesley  fought  and  won  fifteen  pitched  battles,  all  of  the 
highest  class — concluding  with  one  of  those -crowning  vic¬ 
tories  which  give  a  colour  and  aspect  to  history.  During 
this  period  that  can  be  said  of  him  which  can  be  said  of 
no  other  captain — that  he  captured  three  thousand  cannon 
from  the  enemy,  and  never  lost  a  single  gun.  The  great¬ 
ness  of  his  exploits  was  only  equalled  by  the  difficulties 
he  overcame. 

“  But  the  star  of  Wellesley  never  paled.  He  has  been 
called  fortunate,  for  fortune  is  a  divinity  that  ever  favours 
those  who  are  alike  sagacious  and  intrepid,  inventive  and 
patient. 

“  The  Duke  of  Wellington  left  to  his  countrymen  a 
great  legacy — greater  even  than  his  glory.  He  left  them 
the  contemplation  of  his  -character.  I  will  not  say  his 
conduct  revived  the  sense  of  duty  in  England.  I  would 
not  say  that  of  our  country.  But  that  his  conduct  in¬ 
spired  public  life  with  a  purer  and  more  masculine  tone 
I  cannot  doubt.  His  career  rebukes  vanity  and  repri¬ 
mands  the  irregular  ebullitions  of  a  morbid  egotism.  I 
doubt  not  that,  among  all  orders  of  Englishmen,  from 
those  who  perform  the  humblest  duties,  I  dare  say  there 
is  not  a  man  who  in  his  toil  and  his  perplexity  has  not 
sometimes  thought  of  the  duke  and  found  in  his  example 
support  and  solace.” 


— Disraelt. 
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CLIVE 

(A.D.  1725—1774) 

Some  lineaments  of  the  character  of  the  man  were 
early  discerned  in  the  child.  There  remain  letters  written 
by  his  relations  when  he  was  in  his  seventh  year  ;  and 
from  these  letters  it  appears  that,  even  at  that  early  age, 
his  strong  will  and  his  fiery  passions,  snstained  by  con¬ 
stitutional  intrepidity,  which  sometimes  seemed  hardly 
compatible  with  soundness  of  mind,  had  begun  to  cause 
great  uneasiness  to  his  family.  “  Fighting,”  says  one  of 
his  uncles,  “  to  which  he  is  out  of  measure  addicted, 
gives  his  temper  such  a  fierceness  and  imperiousness, 
that  he  flies  out  on  every  trifling  occasion.”  The  old 
people  of  the  neighbourhood  still  remember  (1840)  to  have 
heard  from  their  parents  how  Bob  Clive  climbed  to  the 
top  of  the  lofty  steeple  of  Market  Drayton,  and  with  what 
terror  the  inhabitants  saw  him  seated  on  a  stone  spout 
near  the  summit.  He  was  sent  from  school  to  school, 
making  very  little  progress  in  his  learning,  and  gaining 
for  himself  everywhere  the  character  of  being  an  exceed¬ 
ingly  naughty  hoy.  One  of  his  masters,  it  is  said,  was 
sagacious  enough  to  prophesy  that  the  idle  lad  would  make 
a  great  ■figure  in  the  world.  But  the  general  opinion 
seems  to  have  been  that  poor  Bob  was  a  dunce,  if  not  a 
reprobate.  His  family  expected  nothing  good  from  such 
slender  parts,  and  such  a  headstrong  temper.  It  is  not 
strange,  therefore,  that  they  gladly  accepted  for  him,  when 
in  his  eighteenth  year,  a  writership  in  the  service  of  the 
Fast  India,  Company,  and  shipped  him  off  to  make  a 
fortune,  or  die  of  fever,  at  Madras. 

From  his  first  visit  to  India  dates  the  renown  of  the 
English  arms  in  the  East,  Till  he  appeared,  his  country¬ 
men  were  despised  as  mere  pedlars.  With  the  defence  of 
Arcot  commences  that  long  period  of  Oriental  triumphs, 
which  closes  with  the  fall  of  Ghizni.  FTor  must  we  forget 
that  he  was  only  twenty-five  years  old  when  he  approved 
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himself  ripe  for  military  command.  From  his  second 
visit  to  India  dates  the  political  ascendancy  of  the  English 
in  that  country.  His  dexterity  and  resolution  realized, 
in  the  course  of  a  few  months,  more  than  all  the  gorgeous 
visions  which  had  floated  before  the  imagination  of 
Dupleix.  Such  an  extent  of  cultivated  territory,  such  an 
amount  of  revenue,  such  a  multitude  of  subjects,  was 
never  added  to  the  dominion  of  Eome  by  the  most  suc¬ 
cessful  pro-consul. 

The  same  sense  of  justice,  which  forbids  to  conceal 
or  extenuate  the  faults  of  his  earlier  days,  compels  us  to 
admit  that  these  faults  were  nobly  repaired.  If  the  re¬ 
proach  of  the  Company  and  its  servants  had  been  taken 
away — if  in  India  the  yoke  of  foreign  masters,  elsewhere 
the  heaviest  of  all  yokes,  has  been  found  lighter  than  that 
of  any  native  dynasty,  if  to  that  gang  of  public  robbers, 
which  formerly  spread  terror  through  the  whole  plain  of 
Bengal,  has  succeeded  a  body  of  functionaries  not  more 
highly  distinguished  by  ability  and  diligence  than  by  in¬ 
tegrity  and  public  spirit,  the  praise  is  in  no  small  measure 
due  to  Robert  Clive. 

— Macaulay. 


THE  ISLE  IN  THE  SILVER  SEA 

This  fortress,  built  by  Nature  for  herself, 
Against  infection  and  the  hand  of  war; 
This  happy  breed  of  men,  this  little  world; 
This  precious  stone  set  in  the  silver  sea, 
Which  serves  it  in  the  office  of  a  wall, 

Or  as  a  moat  defensive  to  a  house, 

Against  the  envy  of  less  happy  lands. 
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A  FEW  STATISTICS 

The  British  Empire  extends  over  11  millions  of  square 
miles  or  91  times  the  area  of  the  Mother  Country — more 
than  one-fifth  of  the  total  land  surface  of  the  globe. 

The  area  of  the  Colonial  Empire,  not  including  India, 
is  more  than  eighty  times  that  of  the  United  Kingdom, 
and  its  estimated  population  is  over  fifty-five  millions. 

The  self-governing  states  of  the  Empire  cover  about 
seven  million  square  miles  and  contain  a  population  of 
fifteen  millions. 

The  total  population  under  British  Rule  in  1911  was 
over  417,000.000. 


THE  CALL 

But  thou,  my  country,  dream  not  thou! 

Wake,  and  behold  how  night  is  done, — 
How  on  thy  breast,  and  o’er  thy  brow, 
Bursts  the  uprising  sun! 


—Roberts. 


